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lo6 BRUSH AND PENCIL 

comfortable studio in the Y. M. C. A. building, and it is there he does 
his portrait work. 

Neither his wife nor himself are particularly fond of society, but 
enter into it to a certain extent when Mr. Dessar can find time from 
his work. 

His pictures always have a ready sale, and that he is appreciated 
here is evidenced by the fact that many of his canvases are owned in 
this country. 

He has recently completed a sheep picture for the Salmagundi 
Club; also a portrait of Mrs. C. C. Ruthrauff, the wife of the well- 
known art collector of Manhattan. A portrait of Richard Croker, 
recently completed, is a good likeness of Tammany's leader. 

Mr. Dessar is an earnest worker, striving for steady improvement; 
and with his ability and willingness to work, is certain to accomplish 
much. 

We trust that the day is not far distant when we shall see him per- 
manently established in the land of his birth, interesting us in Ameri- 
can themes, as well painted as is his French work now, for they 
certainly are cleverly handled, and grow on us with each inspection. 

Lena M. Cooper. 

The photographs from which the illustratiops are made are the work of W. A. 
Cooper, 106-108 East Twenty-third Street, Ne* York City. 

ARCHITECTURE AND DECORATION 

In the age of mediaevalism the crafts of the builders were not con- 
stricted by the specialism which now gives to one that province in 
building we have determined to be the architecture, to another the 
task called construction, and to another that of the engineering, and 
yet to another the fitting of a building. We are now advanced in 
progress from those bygone ages when the necessities of life were 
garnished with so few luxuries that all tasks were less complex, 
though not perhaps less difficult, in their undertaking. The mere 
embellishments to the comfort of our somewhat remote ancestors have 
come to be necessities with us, from the conditions of our civilization. 
These hundreds of years have likewise determined a different status 
in professional capacity, and while planning, building, and construct- 
ing are all in accord, yet as professions they are distinct, and the 
architect of to-day has quite as much to do as had any of his prede- 
cessors from Abel to Inigo Jones, although not so many kind of 
things to do — "a quality, not quantity," state in affairs. 

While it is true that constructive science is of primary importance 
to the architect, it can do no more than form the skeleton which 
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it is his particular duty to render, not useful merely, but agree- 
able to the eye. To do this he calls to his aid the sculptor, the 
painter, the metal-worker, the glazier, and even then the interior of 
the building remains to be decorated. It is not unusual to come upon 
buildings whose indiscriminately jumbled interiors sadly contrast the 
elegance of their exteriors, or vice versa. 

Decoration, quite as much as architecture, has become an art and 
profession in itself. Of course, architecture is no longer confined to 
a few years spent in an office obtaining desultory knowledge of styles 
and the ordinary run of professional business, but it demands a long 
continued attention to all the arts of design, with a view to their gen- 
eral application. Likewise decorators, in order to apply their concep- 
tions, have found it necessary to look into architecture seriously — in 
fact, to regain their portion of that inheritance which is theirs since 
decoration, building, and construction are but the children of mediaeval 
architecture. Now, the point which obviously is the present lack of 
cooperation of architects and decorators is one which will admit of 
much inquiry. A perfect man — that is, a human being conceived to 
be the perfection of humanity, must be as splendid in his attributes as 
in his presence. It is just so with a building; not only must there be 
exterior beauty or interior beauty, but both, and what is likewise more, 
a certain harmony cementing both. This perfected harmony, except 
in a few remarkable instances, can only come through thorough under- 
standing and a sympathy between architect and decorator. From a 
business standpoint such cooperation is of the greatest advantage. 
As the skillful physician throws a case which has exhausted his 
professional skill to his colleague, the skillful surgeon, just so might 
it be from the architect to the decorator when he has completed his 
especial and allotted task. The interest is always reciprocal, and a 
remarkable number of cases have come under observation in the expe- 
rience of the writer where people contemplating, calling for building 
plans have more of an idea what they wish in their houses than they 
have about the appearance of the houses themselves. So, in many 
instances, the decorator has referred his clients to architects known by 
him to be in sympathy with the movement for final house perfection; 
and the architect has come to realize that the success of his houses 
is always advanced by the impression their finality make up. as he is 
coming to refer his clients to decorators from whose hands the build- 
ings upon which he has labored will come forth truly adorned; he will 
see the bas-reliefs, to be metaphorical, put on the monumept he has 
builded. The decorator has but to prove his worth. 

Gardner C. Teall. 



